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PRESENCE OF MIND. 


Now, then, throw yourself over: you ll be dashed 
to atoms; but what matter? Away you go. You 
feel that unless you speedily retreat, you must obey 
the dread command; and you turn your head 
away from gazing down the horrid abyss. You 
ask yourself: What if I were so placed that I 
could not withdraw, should I obey the whispering 
demon? Perhaps you reason with yourself: Non- 
sense ! it is only a feeling, a sensation ; impossible! 
Try again. Yes, there it is again: you dare not 
remain. What can it be? you ask. Is it the 
demon of suicide? Can it be anything in my 
brain? There; you have hit it! It is no demon 
of suicide that urges you on—it is only something 
in your brain. Let us try and find out what it is. 
From a pair of scissors to the imperial parlia- 
ment, and upwards still to the System of the 
Universe, every agency, moral or physical, seems 
to be compounded of two antagonistic forces, con- 
trollable and performing correctly the duties 
assigned to them as long as they work in unison ; 
but uncontrollable, and prone to run into excess 
of their functions, if separated from each other. 
Take away the force of gravity, and centrifugal 
force uncontrolled would scatter us in fine dust 
through space. Abolish one of the constituent 
parts of any well-organised government, and the 
result, in a moral sense, would probably be pretty 
much the same. Even the blade of a pair of scissors 
won’t work without its fellow. Nor is the brain 
an exception to this rule. An eminent philosopher 
(Dr Richardson), still living, in experimenting re- 
cently on animals, with the object of testing the 
comparative value of various anzsthetics, dis- 
covered that at least two antagonistic forces reside 
in the brain: one having its abode in the anterior 
and upper portion (the cerebrum), the other in the 
lower and posterior part (the cerebellum). In his 
experiments, he observed that if the cerebrum of 
an animal be rendered insensible, and its powers 
thus temporarily destroyed, the animal is im- 


other hand, the cerebellum being paralysed, retro- 
grade movement is the result. Thus he accounts 
for that impulse which many people feel to pre- 
cipitate themselves from a height : the cerebrum, 
which contains the thinking and directing faculties, 
under such circumstances becoming paralysed— 
dizzy—and so the control which it normally exer- 
cises over the cerebellum being partially removed, 
the influence of the latter declares itself. 

The learned professor having opened the gate 
for us, we may walk in and observe for ourselves. 
Many things come to our recollection which we 
can now account for by this double brain force. 
We can comprehend why that partridge dashed 
madly forward after the fatal charge struck him; 
and why the other, although flying at the same 
speed, fell back in the air like a tumbler-pigeon, 
fluttering still backward to the ground. If we 
take up the one, we find a grain of shot has pierced 
the skull a little above the eyes ; and we see the 
death-wound of the other at the back of the head. 
We can now understand why those overcome with 
fright so frequently rush into the danger they wish 
toavoid. Nor need we confine ourselves to examples 
of a purely physical nature. We may place in the 
same category the bashful man who talks nonsense 
when he should hold his tongue; the awkward 
man, who only is awkward because he is nervous 
—the directing power of his brain is in abeyance— 
and the passionate man, whose words and actions 
are uncontrolled by his reasoning powers. In a 
word, we can trace half our foolish words and 
actions to a want of equilibrium between these 
two forces that inhabit our brains, and it is only 
when the balance is correct that we are fit to 
govern ourselves. 

Presence of mind is the popular term to express 
this mental equilibrium. 

The question has been frequently discussed in 
social circles, whether men or women are most 
prone to lose their presence of mind. Lucy, just 
seventeen, says: ‘Oh, men, to be sure. Why, self- 
possession is an attribute almost peculiar to 
women: & young girl entering society is quite at 


mediately impelled to rush forward; on the 


her ease, while a young man is sure to be awkward 
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and nervous. See how we get out of a scrape: 
never at a loss for an answer. A man would stutter 
and mutter, and get deeper into the mire’ ‘Y 
but,’ says Tom, who is just home from school, an 
not much troubled with nerves—‘ just look at you 
girls how you scream: if your life depended on 
silence, you’d betray yourselves by a scream.’ 
Then the ladies reply : ‘Oh, we don’t pretend to be 
as brave as men.’ And so the question remains 
unsettled. Lucy, no doubt, is correct, nor is Tom 
less so. Perhaps the fairest arrangement would 
be to grant the weaker sex pre-eminence in the 
absence of physical danger ; and yet, on the other 
hand, instances of calm thought and deliberate 
action of women under trying circumstances are 
so numerous, that they can scarcely be held as 
merely exceptions to the rule, Amongst the tales 
of shipwrecks are recorded noble instances of pres- 
ence of mind amongst women in the most appalling 
danger. What could be more heroic, for instance, 
than the conduct of the women on board the ill- 
fated London? Indeed, it is generally in circum- 
stances of comparatively trifling peril that the 
balance of the female mind is disturbed—when, as 
Tom says, they shriek. 

The following story, exemplifying remarkable 
presence of mind in an old lady, has never been in 
— It is perfectly true. This old lady-—— 

ut stay; she shall tell the tale herself, as she 
used to tell it to me, her little nephew. 

‘You know, my dear, I was living in the country 
at the time, ——> d-daughter being my only 
companion. We two female servants and a 
man-servant, but he did not sleep in the house, but 
in a loft over the stable. One night, late in the 
autumn, I went up to bed at my usual hour—nine 
o'clock. I was early, you see, for Fanny was only 
seven years old, and I did not care to sit up alone 
after she was in bed ; besides, by the time I had 
read my chapter, and said my prayers, and un- 
dressed myself, it was fully ten o’clock. Well, on 
this particular night, I went up as usual. [ first 
undressed the child, and put her into bed ; then I 
made myself comfortable, and got my Bible, and 
sat by the fire—it was very cold for the season, and 
I kept a fire in my room—and after I had finished 
my chapter, I knelt down to my ae: my 
position as I knelt was with my back to the fire, 
and my face toward the bed. I had scarcely got 
on my knees, when I caught sight of something 
unusual under the bed: on looking more atten- 
tively, I could see that it was a man’s foot. M 
first impulse was to scream, but fortunately 
restrained myself; and the first shock over, I was 
able to think. Ihad no doubt that it was a robber, 
and that if he found that he was discovered, he 
my not stop short of murder. I dared not go to 

and pretend I did not know he was there ; 
and yet, how to get the child and m out of 
the room without exciting suspicion, I could not 
imagine. These thoughts passed through my 
mind in half the time | have taken to you ; 
and I was about to rise from my knees, when I 
suddenly recollected that my doing so at once 
might in itself excite suspicion ; for aught I knew, 
it might be some one who knew my habits, perhaps 
even my own man-servant, though I had no reason 
to suspect him. At all events, I determined to 
remain some time longer, as if in my 
devotions. I need not tell you that I could not 
give much heed to my prayers, but I did ask for 


protection and guidance. You know, dear, that I 
am a slow methodical old woman, and that I seldom 
get through my prayers in less than a quarter of 
an hour, so I now determined not to stir for at 
least ten minutes. What an age those ten minutes 
seemed! I never took my eyes off the foot until 
just before I arose, when it was slowly withdrawn 
out of my sight. When I saw it move, I felt faint 
with fright, for I feared lest the man had suspected, 
and was going to come out ; however, he remained 
uiet, and then I got up from my knees. The next 
ing to be done was to get the child out of bed 
without causing any alarm. Speaking as calmly 
as I was able, I asked her if she were awake ; she 
answered in rather a sleepy tone, but aroused her- 
self as I continued speaking. “Fanny, dear,” I said, 
“T have left my keys below stairs”—I felt a little 
uneasy at the falsehood, but I hope it was not 
hee, and I cannot undress without them: I 
don’t like going down by myself; would you mind 
getting up, my love, and coming with me?” She 
jumped out of bed in a moment, and, having 
wrapped a shawl round her, I pushed her before 


me; then, when opening the door, I managed to 


take out the key and put it in on the other side. 
I then shut the door, and locked it; and then, my 
dear, I could no longer control myself—I shrieked 
several times at the top of my voice, and fainted. 
After all, poor Joseph the coachman was faithful, 
for one of the maids called him in, and, armed 
with a pitchfork, he secured the robber, who was 
trying to get out of the window.’ 

Here was an instance of retention of presence of 
mind in the face of apparent danger, and the loss. 
of self-control when the danger had passed. Habit 
has much to do in the preservation of the cerebral 

uilibrium, as‘ we see, for instance, in the sailor 
who goes aloft without feeling any inclination to 
come down ‘by the run,’ and in the matador in 
the bull-ring, whose fate depends on his coolness. 
Education, also, no doubt, assists in keeping the 
brain in order. Yet here, again, we have numerous 
instances of presence of mind in the humbler and 
less edu ranks in life. One ‘example—also 
a true story, though it has appeared in this very 
Journal, in another form, and in the guise of fiction, 
and has besides been made use of on the stage— 
will suffice. Caroline G——, a good-looking, er | 
proportioned young girl, lived as lady’s-maid wi 
a fashionable widow, rather passé. One evening, 
after having assisted at her mistress’s toilet for a 
dinner-party, she amused herself, before putting 
away the various articles scattered about the room, 
in trying on a pair of silk stockings and dress 
shoes belonging to her mistress, and, having done 
so, she viewed her well-turned limbs with com- 
placency, saying aloud: ‘ There’s a leg for a stock- 
ing, and there’s a foot for a shoe.” Having satisfied 
herself as to their symmetry, she divested herself 
of her borrowed plumes, os the room to rights, 
and awaited the return of her mistress, whom she 
saw into bed. That was the last time she saw her 
alive. She was found in the morning murdered in 
her bed, the jewel-case and plate-chest broken open 
and robbed. The robber and murderer had left no 
trace by which he could be captured, and in spite 
of the most diligent search, escaped. Three years 
after, Caroline was engaged in a similar capacity 
by a lady who took her to Paris. She had almost 
forgotten the murder, and, if she thought of it, it 
was not with any hope of discovering the criminal. 
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It happened that she was walking in one of the 
public promenades one afternoon, when, as she 


a group of men, she heard these words : | so 


*There’s a leg for a stocking, and there’s a foot 
for a shoe.” Inamoment the events of the evening 
before her mistress was murdered flashed on her 
memory. And now for her marvellous presence of 
mind. Pretending not to have heard anything, 
she glanced sideways at the group of men. She saw 
there were three, but she could not tell which of 
them had spoken. She walked slowly past them, 
then she — in an undecided manner, and 
finally turn k, and, walking up to them, she 
asked to be directed to a certain street. As she 
expected, all of them had a word for her, and 
og a the voices she easily recognised the one 
that just spoken. Their language and looks 
were both very free, but she 2 § told them that 
they were very impertinent, and that she would 
get the information she wanted from the first 
gendarme. She thus averted suspicion if they 
watched her —— to a policeman. The next 
difficulty was how to inform a gendarme what she 
wanted : she had been only a a in France, 
and scarcely knew a word of French. She, how- 


ever, carried a pocket dictionary with her, to assist 
her in making purchases, and as a means of acquir- 
ing a little French. Going over to a bench, she 


sat down, and, searching ugh the dictionary, 
found the words she wanted, and she then wrote 
them with a pencil in the fly-leaf of the dictionary. 
The sentence ran thus: Gendarme, je avoir besoun 
vous arréter un meurtrier. The grammar was not 
very correct, as dictionaries do not teach syntax, 
but the gendarme understood it, and in another 
minute held the murderer in his grasp. He was. 
afterwards convicted, and hung on the girl’s testi- 
mony. 

Tn this example we observe a kind of presence 
of mind not usual in the female sex. First, there 
was the natural impulse to express astonishment, 
subdued the moment it was felt, and then the 
rapid concentration of thought in conceiving a 
stratagem. In such a case as that of Caroline 
G-—, ninety-nine women in a hundred would 
have betrayed themselves by an ‘Oh!’ or a little 
scream. 


Intimately connected with the retention or loss 
of presence of mind are those conditions of the 
nervous system which constitute bravery and 
cowardice. As a rule, a coward loses presence of 
mind, whilst a brave man retains it; yet it often 
occurs that a t cowardice is the result of 
loss of equilibrium in an individual 
naturally courageous. At the same time, those 
circumstances which demand the necessity for 
presence of mind are not necessarily tests for 
either courage or the reverse. 

The field of battle gives us instances of every 
possible effect of danger or surprise on differently 
constituted brains. The bravest and coolest are 
those who realise the danger, and yet are as calm 
as those fortunate individuals to whom fear is 
unknown. There is a well-known story of a 
subaltern accusing his colonel of fear on an 
occasion of es danger. * ‘ Yes,’ replied 
the colonel, as he rode steadily on; ‘if you were 

f as much afraid, you would run away, 
Whether such would be the result of fear on the 


would no doubt cause its victim to shrink from 
approaching danger; but the cowardice, if it can 
be called, caused y pet of the thinking 
faculties in excessive danger, generally urges the 
subject of it onwards. Mental depression from any 
cause frequently induces this mad courage, and that 
too in men constitutionally calm. The following 
story was related to the writer by an officer in the 
Austrian army. 
‘ The bugle-call had sounded, and in five minutes 
every man was in his saddle except B——. 
“ He must be dead, or so sick that he can’t crawl,” 
observed an old major: “I never knew B—— 
behind when there was fighting in front.” 
‘Neither had I; and with the major 
that it must be some physical incapability that 
prevented plucky B——, as he was called in his 
regiment, from answering to a fighting bugle-call. 
I volunteered to ride round to his quarters, to 
ascertain what had become of him, and, accom- 
panied by a cornet and a junior captain, I pro- 
ceeded thither. We found B—— sitting at his 
camp-table, his head resting between his hands, 
looking as pale as death. 
“Hollo, B——! In a funk!” exclaimed the 
cornet, . 
“Nonsense, you young fool,” I said; “he has 
pluck amr in his little finger for your whole 
carcass.— W hat ’s wrong, B——?” 
“ F—— is right,” he replied : “I am in a funk. 
My time is come, and I shall leave my wife and 
little child to be and worse.” (He had married 
in —_— to his father’s wishes) 

“ Rubbish, old cock!” said D——, the captain, 
trying to laugh him out of such an extraordinary 
state of mind. “ You’ll bog them another clasp 
yet; and, by Jove! if you fall, I’ll provide for 
them.” D—— was an Engli who, like 
myself, had entered the Austrian service: he was 
the son of a nobleman, and was very well off. 

“Do you mean it?” said B——, starting up, 
with a wild expression darting through his eyes. 

“I do, by Jove!” replied “T'll settle 
a captain’s pay on them for life; but I don’t 
expect to have to do so, old fellow: you’ll take 
care of them yourself.” 

‘ A few words of explanation, and a repetition of 
his promise on the part of D——, and B—— 
buckled on his sword, and in another minute he 
was on his charger. Half an hour afterwards, we 
were engaged with the enemy. I kept my eye on 
B——. He was always brave; but now he was 
mad, His co had been always characterised 


never shrinking from anes but now he rushed 
on his death—and he found it. Ten minutes from 
the time the first shot was fired, he was a corpse, 
transfixed by a dozen bayonet-wounds. D—— 
fulfilled his promise.’ 

The impression on the brain, and its results in 
the action of the individual, vary considerably 
with the source of danger. Thus, fear of drown- 
ing invariably destroys presence of mind; the 
brave man and the coward equally frantically and 
ineffectually struggling for life; and yet, under 
no circumstances, can presence mind be of 
more avail than in the effort to keep the head 
above water, there being no art in swimming. 
Every scientific man ought to be able to swim the 
first time of entering the water, and would, if he 


subaltern would depend upon the formation of 
his brain, Innate, sordid, reasoning cowardice 


had presence of mind, Fire also has a peculiarly 


by extreme coolness, never courting, although - 
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gevining effect, but not so general as the fear of 


We are told that the sensations experienced by 
those who have been seized by the larger Felinz 
are very remarkable—a calmness almost soporific, 
without fear, yet the intellect remaining clear, 
and ready to take advantage of any chance of 
escape. Such has been the experience of Living- 
stone and many others, as we read in books of 
African adventure. In one instance (not pub- 
lished), an officer in India being seized by a wounded 
tiger, held his breath, to feign death. ‘But, he 
says, ‘I felt wide awake, though withal a calm 
sensation stealing over me. By-and-by, I cautiously 
drew my hunting-knife, and fixed its point oppe- 
site the brute’s heart: I was going to set my life 
ona venture. I knew that he would never leave 

until he killed me, and if I missed my stroke, 
Toni hastened my fate by a few minutes. Draw- 
ing along breath, and grasping the knife with both 
hands, I plunged it to the hilt in his chest. It 
was a terrible game; but I won. The tiger fell 
back dead with scarcely a struggle: I had almost 
cut his heart in two.’ 

The question naturally presents itself to us: 
Seeing the advantages to be gained by the reten- 
tion of presence of mind, is it possible to be 
panel The answer may safely be: Certainly 
— and education tend to preserve the equili- 

rium of the brain, which constitutes presence of 
mind. The sailor, the rope-walker, the sportsman, 
the diplomatist, are all examples of presence of 
mind induced by training. But, it may be justly 
objected, presence of mind is really only needed 
in sudden emergencies, which it is impossible to 
educate for. Yes, that is true; but calmness and 
deliberation once established as a habit, become 
constitutional, and respond under all circum- 
stances when required. It therefore behoves us, 
in the most trifling as well as the most important 
actions, to act, think, and speak calmly, and with 
deliberation, to do nothing in a hurry or flurry, 
and, above all, to keep our tempers. 


A CLERICAL PEPYS. 
Ar the time when Fielding was busy painting his 
immortal sketch of the Parson Trulliber, whom 
Adams found ‘stripped into his waistcoat, with an 
apron on, and a pail in his hand, just come from 
serving his h the condition of the inferior 
clergy of the Establishment was a most distressing 
one. Like the satirist’s hero, the country clergy- 
man of the day was ‘a parson on Sundays, but all 
the other days might more properly be termed a 
farmer ;’ if indeed he did not, in imitation of 
Adams—whose virtue and other qualifications, 
according to Fielding, had so much endeared him 
to a bishop, that, ‘at the age of fifty, he was pro- 
vided with a handsome income o mene hans 
pounds a year’—endeavour to bring up a family 
upon the income from his living. In 1760, the 
dress of a country parson was described by a con- 
tributor to the Annual Register, in a passage quoted 
by Wordsworth in the notes to his Sonnets to the 
River Duddon, as consisting of ‘a coarse blue frock 
trimmed with horn buttons, a checked shirt, a 
leather strap about his neck for a stock, a coarse 
apron, and a pair of great wooden-soled shoes, 
7) with iron to preserve them’—a suitable 
costume for a man whose clerical income was under 


thirteen pounds a year. Yet the wearer of this 
attire, as Wordsworth has told, to give 
his children a liberal education, refused to leave 
his parishioners when a larger living was offered 
to him, and died in possession of a small fortune, 
acquired, it is true, by acting as village school- 
master, scribe, and lawyer, and by working as a 
farm-labourer for his wealthier neighbours. 

It is easy to understand that when such was the 
condition of a majority of the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church, the lot of the irregulars who minis- 
tered to the spiritual wants of the scattered congre- 
gations of dissenters in country districts, would be 
anything but a bed of roses. In Lancashire, their 
position was especially hard; and one of them, 
who, from about the year 1720 to 1769, ministered 
at a little chapel which still stands in a winding 
lane near the village of Chipping, left, in the shape 
of a worn diary, ‘done to be to me a mirror to 
view my life and actions in, that I may know how 
I walk, and how to humble my soul before God,’ 
recently discovered in a country cottage, and edited 
by Mr William Dobson, a record full of quaint 
details of the daily life of such men during the 
eighteenth century. Lancashire—‘the county of 
crag and fell, of moss and mere’—had not at that 
time the smiling face it presents to-day, when the 
surprised pedestrian, travelling through the district 
in which the diarist lived, suddenly comes upon 
an opening in the stone walls which bound the 
hill-road, and sees, far beneath him, at the foot of 
the fells over which he journeys, a beautiful ex- 

se of cultivated country, dotted with farm- 
nouses and yellow fields of grain ripe unto the 
harvest, and in the hazy distance, the village of 
Chipping, om in the sun, as though protected 
by the sentinel-like hill of Parlick, many-tinted 
with gorse and bracken, and capped by fleecy 
clouds, 

Instead of this beautiful scene, there was an 
expanse of lonely moorland and morass, into 
which horse and rider frequently sank; in the 
winter months, huge sheets of water, gathered from 
the hills and fells, silvered the level lands ; and 
the roads—to-day hard and passable—were simply 
long quagmires, or miserable bridle-paths through 
wood and brake. Over the stern dark face of the 
valley swept the keen salt breeze from the wander- 
ing waves of the Irish Channel, bearing before it the 
mists and unhealthy exhalations from the undrained 
land stretching away to the broken shores kissed 
by the great sea. Only here and there stood the 
enclosed farms and little cottages, separated from 
each other by lengths of peat-moss or heathery moor. 

In one of these isolated houses dwelt the diarist, 
the Rev. Peter Walkden, like Trulliber, a parson 
only on Sundays and days of preparation, and at 
other times a jack-of-all-trades ; yet ever ready to 
visit the sick ones of his little flock, to write letters 
for his illiterate neighbours, or to go on horseback 
upon errands for them, none of these things being 
considered too unimportant for entry in the diary, 
the pages of which are half-filled by records of the 
part taken by the domesticated worthy in the 
affairs of the household, such as: ‘ In the evenin 
I minded my family ;’ ‘got my family up, an 
their breakfasts ;’ ‘ hel my love to serve the 
calf, then supped, and put my little ones to bed ;’ 
‘took my little daughters upon my mare, and 
carried them to school.’ ‘November 12, 1729, I 
got my son Henry on the little mare, and I on the 
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other ; but the child was so cold, and the weather 
so bitter, he could not ride himself, so I took him 
behind me, and led the little mare.” Other entries, 
however, call up the old diarist paving the shippen, 
helping his love—by which term he invariably 
designates his wife—and his son to gather crow- 
berry, haymaking, ‘reaping my wheat with Mary 
Richmond,’ cutting turf on the fells for the winter 
fires, mowing the chapel-yard, or fetching coals 
from Preston, and taking a supply of them to the 
dame’s school, ‘for my daughters Mary and Ann 
to warm ’em by this winter’ 

Interesting as are these notes, however, they 
yield to others which throw light upon the condi- 
tion of the people by whom Walkden was sur- 
rounded. Judging from the prices at which 
articles of food and clothing are recorded to have 
been purchased, it may be inferred that the diarist, 
with his small income, and his freedom from 
eo social restraints which press somewhat 
hardly to-day upon clergymen, was in a better 
position than the recipients of much larger incomes 
noware. <A cheese weighing nine pounds cost only 
one shilling and tenpence, a loin of mutton tenpence, 
a quarter of a pound of tobacco threepence-half- 
penny, for Walkden, like Parson Adams, loved to 

indle his pipe ; beef a penny three-farthings, and 
bacon fourpence per pound; a leg of mutton 
elevenpence ; a gallon of claret, probably for use 
at the sacrament, as beer was the usual drink of 
the diarist’s family, three shillings and yo mye: 
and upon another occasion, when the ers at 
Preston were unable to find change for a sovereign, 
two quarts cost only one shilling and sevenpence. 
Frequently, at Preston, dinner and a pint of ale 
cost only threepence ; or two penny pots of ale, 
some beef and bread, and a paper of Re went four- 


nce. 

The almost numberless references made by the 
diarist to pots of ale would be more note- 
worthy, were it not remembered that in his day 
beer was the common drink on all occasions. 
Although it is recorded of Wonderful Walker, the 
clergyman referred to in Wordsworth’s notes, that 
he kept a little tea in his house for the use of those 
of his children who visited him, and who had 
become accustomed to the beverage in large towns, 
the Lancashire minister does not make any allusion 
to the fragrant herb; and as he notes every pur- 
chase made in the eer large town, it can 
only be inferred that he and his family were con- 
fined to water and ale. As Walkden was so 
minutely particular in making entries of almost 
every trivial action, the notes as to indulgence in 
beer are far too numerous to be extracted ; those, 
however, which refer to drinking on the Sabbath 
deserve more than a passing glance, not simply 
because they are fewer in number, but as being 
more remarkable, evidencing as they do an inno- 
cent freedom of manners, to which in these days 
we are strangers. The old man records that, after 
a morning service, ‘being in a cold, and the day 
cold, he resolved to get ‘a gill of hot ale” Two of 
the worshippers entered the country public-house 
with him, and a pint served for the three, 
‘pence a piece’ being paid for it. On another 
Sabbath, after receiving a legacy —‘ wanting money, 
I refused it not, but accepted it’—he went to the 
ale-house and spent twopence ‘on my love and 


Alice Martin, and paid Thomas Walmsley quarter- 
age.” After divine service, on another occasion, he 


rode a distance collecting his dues, Although to 
us it ap strange that the diarist should have 
indulged at all upon the Sabbath-day, the small- 
ness of the quantity consumed, and the fact of the 
action being scrupulously entered in the quaint 
little book, may be taken as evidence of the perfect 
innocence of the transaction. Frequently, a pint 
of ale, with a pennyworth of brandy in it, sufficed 
for himself, his love, and a friend; and often the 
entry of the quantity is clenched by the extra note, 
‘and no more.’ At times, the journey home from 
the little chapel was broken by sundry calls for 

nny pots of ale, even when ‘ Richard Parkinson’s 

ughter’ was ridin ages behind him. On some 
occasions, the fact of his daughter Mary’s thirst, of 
the congregation not having gathered, or of ‘a 
mighty rain with thunder, is as the reason 
of an adjournment to the vicinity of the inevitable 
penny pot, or for the ordering of another gill, to 
which at times the old preacher ate a pennyworth 
of gingerbread, or kindled his tobacco, and ‘smoked 
one pipe, and no more.’ 

Occasionally, too, a man who had walked some 
miles to hear the sermon would drop in and share 
the penny pot. The unexpected arrival in this 
manner of a worthy named ‘Old England’ is alluded 
to in one entry, the Sabbath being a wet one, and 
the congregation to whom Walkden preached num- 
bering only eight. On this occasion the refresh- 
ments cost fourpence, including a penny for dinner, 
a penny for tobacco, and twopence for ale. Upon 
another Sabbath-day, when a minister who was 
stationed at Hoghton Tower, at that time the 
residence of the family of Sir Henry Hoghton, came 
over to preach, the diarist has recorded ‘several of 
the people treated Mr Helm and me,’ and that on 
the way home sixpence was spent by the friendly 
pair. Although undoubtedly the old divine lived 
so as to make all his days Sabbaths, it is somewhat 
startling to read of men coming to his dwelling on 
Sundays to ask for the loan of a horse for plough- 
ing, or for payment for a cheese, or even of the 
minister himself receiving legacies on the sacred 
day, or after pune a funeral sermon, sitting a 
while in the hope of receiving payment, ‘ but I got 
nothing’ being the end of the entry. 

If food was cheap in the diarist’s district, wages 
were very low. Carpenters were paid at the rate 
of a shilling a day; a smith was satisfied with a 
halfpenny for having fastened the mare’s shoes ; 
and when ‘ old John ’ claimed eightpence a 
day for repairing the stonework of the ho 
Walkden thought the amount excessive, and offe 
sixpence; ‘and he and my love had some words 
about it, but in vain.’ A girl alluded to as ‘ Ben’s 
daughter’ is rewarded with > er for helping 
the minister with eight hundredweight of at 
Preston ; a similar amount is paid to the hostler 
wherever the mee is oad up. Threshers 

id fourpence a day ; a er ninepence a day, 
work and a journey of nineteen miles. e 
diarist’s son received thirty shillings and his food 
‘to do husbandry’ from Candlemas to Michaelmas ; 
and a scrivener agreed for a shilling ‘ to instruct 
son Henry a fortnight in writing.’ An extra penny 
a day was allowed to a workman who is alluded to 
as ‘ finding his own victuals.’ 

The old diary throws a light upon many strange 
customs, since become obsolete. On one occasion, 
after a burial, the person to whom the property 
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had been left ‘put the family that lives in the 
house all out, shut the door upon them, 
thereby said that he took possession of the estate 
and the house.’ Meat occasionally was bought by 
measure, the diarist alluding to ‘a foot of cow,’ 
the animal having to be killed on the following 
day ; and at another time half a foot of beef was 
thus bought for ten shillings. A woman who had 
died in childbed was buried at Slaidburn Church, 
‘but without any ceremony of priest or clerk, 
because she died excommunicate” The carcass of 
an animal that had died of disease was given to 
‘such poor people as would fetch it.’ Women sold 
their hair to travellers who went about the country 

rchasing it ; and Walkden records that ‘ Brother 
Miller’ sold his hair for five shillings and a cravat. 
It will be remembered that _ celebrated ee 
Arkwright, the inventor of the spinning-jenny, an 
the founder of the Derbyshire femmily of that name, 
had a little barber’s shop at Preston, and made 
frequent excursions in the surrounding districts in 
search of heads of hair. Equally interesting are 
the entries which bear upon the condition of the 
ministry. On several occasions, charity was 
bestowed upon ‘a wandering, straggle-brained 
clergyman ;’ and an ‘old itinerant mendicant 
preacher of the Church of England’ lodges at 
the minister’s house a night or two. Walkden 
himself, after he had been to sell butter at Preston, 
did not think it out of place to dine with three 
soldiers and a pegs ‘who, when dinner 
was over, sat with me while we each smoked a 
pipe, and had each twopence in ale.’ 

At other times, a pennyworth of cockles served 
for his dinner; and occasionally ‘ Madam Sudall,’ 
the dame to whom he sold butter, invited him to 
drink broth with her. The ‘little mare’ was lent 
to the neighbours who were willing to pay for the 
accomm: ion; on one occasion sixpence being 
charged a man who required the horse in order 
to fetch a saddle of mutton from the town, 
nine miles away. Walkden, too, acted as book- 
keeper ‘of church leys’ for an individual, and 
received sixpence a year in payment. Occasionally, 
it was necessary to go a-borrowing, and at times 
a few shillings were obtained from neighbours ; 
but an attempt to borrow eight shillings for a 
month was unsuccessful, the neighbouring ministers 
to whom Walkden applied ‘having it not” Fre- 
quently a little help came from the neighbours— 
a basket of winter plums or a few apples from one, 
and a cheese from another; and the volume con- 
tains many entries of gifs, such as: ‘ To-day 
Edward Croisdale’s wife bestowed a piece of beef 
on me, and John Jenkinson’s wife gave me a 
shilling, for which I gave thanks ;’ ‘Ellen Seed 
bestowed wool on my wife that would be a pair of 
stockings, and Richard gave me half-a-crown ;’ 
‘Ann came with some remains of the burying 
provisions, of which my love gave us each a taste ;’ 
or, on a Sunday after service: ‘ W. Fell came 
I had done for 

im in his last sickness, ve me a shilling to 
me what I pleased with’ 
minister and his wife, however, were as ready 
to render assistance as to receive it, and many are 
the entries which bear witness to the willin 
of 
mercy. ‘To-night,’ the diarist, ‘about eleven 
o'clock, came Richard Rhodes to our house, and said 
Robert Seed being very ill, desired that my wife 


and | advice about taking physic. 


would come and see him, and give him some 
he got out of 
and went, and was about an hour away; so came 
to bed again, and slept till morning comfortably, 
And again: ‘Thomas Seed being ill, and fearing 
a fever, he sent to my love to come and blood him, 
which she did.’ At times, however, the messages 
were more ~ nay ones, the old man narrating 
that a nei ur ‘invited me and my love to be 
cheerful with him ;’ and that after being cheerful 
accordingly, they reached home by sunset. 

So, at peace with all men, the days and years 

away in a round of labour and good works, 

years and days alike closing with a quaint entry 
of gratitude and of humble trust. 


GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST. 
CHAPTER XXXV.—AFAR. 


Our scene changes to a far distant spot from any 
to which this history has hitherto introduced us; 
and yet not so distant as so different ; to a world 
which, although it belongs not to that called New, 
has nothing in common with the Old, and is 
therefore a most fitting home to those who would 
fain never be reminded of their English past—to 
Venezuela, where (in one of its three zones at 
least) the most exquisite beauties of nature are 
enjoyed without that penalty of ill health which 
she so often exacts for that privilege. 

In that fair State is to be beheld, not only the 
world in little—for that can be seen wherever 
humanity dwells at all—but the three es of 
man’s development. There are the mighty forests 
where the wild hunter still supports his women- 
folk and children by his literal bow and spear; 
above them are the savannahs, where pastoral life 
is to be witnessed on a scale of vastness beside which 
that of the patriarchs of old becomes insignificant 
and paltry ; and there are the high valleys above 
them, where Agriculture is cultivated along with 
her half-sister Civilisation. Imagine a great estancia 
—a farm of immense extent—on one of those 
superb uplands, that seem to look down like the 
Mount of Temptation upon all the glory of the 
world. Every colour that diversifies the earth and 
makes it beautiful has its place there ; not in mere 
streaks and patches, but in miles and masses of 
sublime splendour. We have heard of soil so rich 
that ‘if we tickle it with a hoe it straightway 
laughs in harvest,’ but here that witty and beautiful 


image is even more ithout man’s 
aid at all, the whole expanse presents the richest as 
well as the most varied vegetation. 


In the extreme distance lie the dark purple 
spheres of sea, with many a ‘summer isle of Bick ?? 
en the silver line of coast, with its vast planta- 
tions of sugar-canes, its shining woods—which are 
the glossy-leaved cacao—and its palm groves of 
prodigious height, with fruit in such pin as 
— strong man can lift, 
the next plateau are the virgin woods and 
the — the illimitable n savannah. From 
the hato, or cattle-farm belonging to the estancia 
of which we speak (but thousands of feet beneath 
it), a horseman might start at full gallop early 
in the morning, and not reach the verge of his 
master’s property until nightfall. He would travel 
over meadowland smooth as a garden lawn, amid 
troops of wild horses, and countless herds of wilder 
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cattle, and by glittering ponds alive with all kinds 
of aquatic birds, and reflecting upon their clear 
surface the broad-leaved crowns of the fair 
towering above woods of laurel, while before, and 
behind, and around him stretches the great undu- 
lating plain, like a petrified sea of green. 

But it is on the high valley that nature has 
outspread her most glittering store of fruit and 
flower, of verdure and blossom : there the products 
of the earth are tropical, while the climate is 
temperate and wholesome; no stifling heat, no 
dangerous sun-darts, such as haunt the coast-line, 
are to be apprehended ; no fever spreads. 

Bowered in green coolness, throned in moun- 
tainous calm, you look around upon a luxuriant 
blaze of vegetation. The orchard which surrounds 
our estancia is the handsomest imaginable, and 
indeed, by such as have only seen the orchards of 
England, not to be imagined at all. The gleaming 
green of the cacao, with its cucumber-like pods, is 
contrasted with the crimson-flowered erythrina, 
such as at Glen Druid were seen a few feet high 
in boxes, but which here surmount the tallest 
trees, and glow above them like roofs of fire. In 
this , Which in size is almost a forest, and 
boasts of rocks and rivulets of its own, grow 
innumerable flowers, and especially those pretty 
parodies on nature and humanity—the air-plants ; 
the gorgeous swanflower, with its clusters of rich 
blossom ; and the vanilla, with a perfume whose 
sweetness makes faint the air. e richest pro- 
ductions of the tropics flourish side by side with 
the most esteemed fruits of our own temperate 
clime ; the orange and the apple, the pomegranate 
and the peach, the guava and the grape-vine. 
Unsurpassed in beauty as in flavour grows the 
chirimoya, the fruit which has been likened to 
“lumps of flavoured cream,’ and of which it is well 
said that ‘not to have tasted it is not to know 
what fruit is.’ Among these beautiful objects 
flutter in the scented air swarms of tiny humm- 
ing birds, so small, and at the same time so bril- 
liant in hue, that you almost take them for 


Insects swift and free, 
Like golden boats in a sunny sea— 
Laden with light and odour that pass 
Athwart the gleam of the living grass ; 


but even the poet would here fail to do them 
justice ; they have not the mere metallic lustre of 
the insect, but flash with light and colour at once 


only blossom, but solid fruit, which leaves an 
exquisite taste behind it, and a desire for more. 
As though wearied with the exhibition of their 
own splendours, some of these flowers close both 
leaf and blossom to the kisses of evening; and 
again there are others which sleep in the sun- 
beams, and make night glorious by their waking ; 


the pitahayer, for instance, which begins to open 
its huge ower as the sun declines, and scatters 
beneath the tropic moon the incense of its many- 
petalled 

With such surroundings, and where every weed 
gleams an odorous flower, it is not necessary that 
our estancia should possess a garden ; yet it does 
so, and in it grows many a home flower, to remind 
the mistress of the mansion, not indeed of England, 
but of one who (herself an involuntary exile from 


and kept them about her. Beyond the garden 
and the orchard are woods of pink mimosa, of 
mango, and of cinnamon ; or the eye, wearied with 
splendour, may rest upon groves of pines and 
cypress, under whose grateful shade the mangolia 
and the tender violet grow. Beyond and above all, 
stand up with their heads in cloud the snowy 
shoulders of the Parima mountain-chain. 

In such a spot as we have vainly endeavoured 
to paint with the faint hues of language, and in 
a dwelling suitable to the requirements of the 
climate, but of unusual size, and furnished with 
every luxury and convenience that wealth’s far- 
ing hand can supply, live Spencer Mostyn 
and Edith Ferrier his wife. We still so call him, 
but he has long carried out his threat of abjuring 
that name, and is now known by another. That 
which he has thus taken in exchange is already 
held dear in Venezuela. His and activity, 
manifested in many an expedition on the savannah 
in pursuit of the fierce wild-cattle, or in tracking 
the jaguar to its forest-home, first gained him the 
— of his new compatriots ; and his geniality 
and kindness have since won their love. fis wife, 
too, as gentle as she is fair, is a favourite with all. 
The Venezuelans, whose notions of government 
are so crude, and whose rulers have so seldom been 
masters even of themselves, have yet a very genuine 
love of their beautiful land; and that this rich 
young Englishman should have brought his bride 
to live among them, up in their native hills, was a 
circumstance grateful to them from the first. But 
a are now for ever boasting of that glorious 
and health-giving air of theirs, which has trans- 
formed ‘the tress of the Day-star’ (as, in their 
vague and flowery style, they are wont to term our 
Eady) from a fragile girl, trembling in life’s 
balance, into a hale and active woman. y is not 
robust, but she can share the pleasures of a morn- 
ing’s ride along the sierra with her husband, and 
lives more out of doors than in. 

As often happens where man and wife are 
exceptionally wealthy, Spencer and Edith are child- 
less ; but this is no drawback to the serene happi- 
ness which they enjoy ; there are reasons, which 
we can guess at, why they do not wish for 
children. They are exceedingly devoted to one 
another, and are always cheerful, though, to the 
gay light-hearted folks about them, they seem (for 
such very young people) somewhat grave. Nothin 
is known of them beyond their visible wealth, an 
the fact, that they came out to Venezuela accom- 
panied only by a confidential attendant (an old or 
old-looking woman, since dead), and that they 
never hold any communication with England. 


OZONE 


Recentxy, the singular termed ozone has 
attracted a large amount of etention from chemists 
and meteorologists. The vague ideas which were 
formed as to its nature when as yet it had been 
but newly discovered, have given place gradually 
to more definite views ; and though we cannot be 
said to have thoroughly mastered all the difficulties 
which this strange element presents, yet we know 
already much that is interesting and instructive. 
Let us briefly consider the history of ozone. 


her native in had such plants, 


Nine years after Priestley had discovered oxygen, 
Van Marum, the electrician, noticed that a 
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electric ks are taken through that gas, a 
peculiar odour is evolved. Most people know this 
odour, since it is always to be recognised in the 
neighbourhood of an electrical machine in action. 
In reality, it indicates the presence of ozone in the 
air. But for more than half a century after Van 
Marum had noticed it, it was sup to be the 
‘ smell of electricity.’ 

In 1840, Schénbein began to inquire into 
the cause of this peculiar odour. He presently 
found that it is due to some change in the oxygen ; 
and that it can be produced in many ways. Of 
these, the simplest, and, in some respects, the most 
interesting, is the following: ‘ Take sticks of com- 
mon phosphorus, scrape them until they have a 
metallic lustre, place them in this condition under 
a large bell-jar, and half-cover them with water. 
The air in the bell-jar is soon ¢ with ozone, 
and a large room can readily be supplied with 
ozonised air by this process.’ 

Schénbein set himself to inquire into the pro- 
perties of this new gas, and very interesting results 
rewarded his researches. It became quite clear, to 
begin with, that whatever ozone may be, its pro- 

rties are perfectly distinct from those of oxygen. 
Its power of oxidising or rusting metals, for 
example, is much greater than that which oxy- 
gen possesses. Many metals which oxygen will 
not oxidise at all, even when they are at a high 
temperature, submit at once to the influence of 
ozone. But the power of ozone on other sub- 
stances than metals is equally remarkable. Dr 
Richardson states that, when air is so ozonised as 
to be only respirable for a short time, its destruc- 
tive power is such that gutta-percha and india- 
rubber tubings are destroyed by merely conveying 


it. 

The bleaching and disinfecting powers of ozone 
are very striking. Schénbein was at first led to 
associate them with the qualities of chlorine gas ; 
but he soon found that they are perfectly distinct. 

It had not yet been shewn whether ozone was a 
simple or a compound gas, If simple, of course it 
could be but another form of oxygen. At first, 
however, the chances seemed inst this view ; 
and there were not wanting skilful chemists who 
asserted that ozone was a compound of the oxygen 
of the air with the hydrogen which forms an ele- 
ment of the aqueous vapour nearly always present 
in the atmosphere. 

It was important to set this question at rest. 
This was accomplished by the labours of De la 
Rive and Mari who proved that ozone is 
simply another form of oxygen. 

ere we touch on a difficult branch of modern 
chemical research. The chemical elements being 
recognised as the simplest forms of matter, it 
might be sup that each element would be 
unchangeable in its nature. That a compound 
should admit of change, is of course a thing to be 
expected. If we decompose water, for instance, 
into its component elements, oxygen and hydrogen, 
we may look on these gases as exhibiting water to 
| us in another form. And a hundred instances of 
the sort “oe be adduced, in which, either by 
separating the elements of a compound, or by 
rearranging them, we obtain new forms of matter 
without any real change of substance. But with 
an element, the case, one would suppose, should 
be different. 


finds them; and amongst the most thoroughly 
recognised chemical facts we have this one, that 
elementary substances may assume different forms, 
Chemists call the phenomenon allotropy. A well- 
known instance of allotropy is seen in red 
phosphorus. Phosphorus is one of the chemical 
elements ; and, as every one knows, the form in 
which it is usually obtained is that of a soft, 

ellow, semi-transparent solid, somewhat resem- 

ling bees’-wax in consistence, poisonous, and 
readily taking fire. Red phosphorus is the same 
element, yet differs wholly in its propertics. It is 
a powder, it does not readily take fire, and it is 
not poisonous. 

Ozone, then, is another form of oxygen. It is the 
only instance yet discovered of gaseous allotropy. 

nd now we have to deal with the difficult and 
still-vexed questions of the way in which the 
pare. 9 from oxygen is brought about, and the 
actual distinction between the two forms of the 
same gas. Schénbein holds that common oxygen 
is produced by the combination of two special 
forms of positive and the negative; 
or, as he called them, ozone and antozone. He 
shewed that, in certain conditions of the air, the 
atmospheric oxygen exhibits qualities which are 
the direct reverse of those which ozone exhibits, 
and are distinct from those of ordi oxygen. 
In oxygen thus negatived, or antozonised, animals 
cannot live any more than they can in nitrogen. 
The products of iy pen are not only not 
destroyed as by ozone, but seem subject to pre- 
servative influences, and speedily become singularly 
offensive ; dead animal matter rapidly putrefies, 
and wounds shew a tendency to mortification. 

But the theory of positive and negative forms of 
oxygen, though still held by a few physicists, has 

ually given way before the advance of new 
and sounder modes of inquiry. It has been proved, 
in the first place, that ozone is denser than ordi- 
nary oxygen. The production of ozone is always 
followed by a contraction of the gas’s volume, 
the contraction being greater or less according to 
the amount of oxygen which has been ozonised. 
Regularly as the observers—Messrs Andrews and 
Tait—converted a definite proportion of oxygen 
into ozone, the corresponding contraction followed, 
and as regularly was the original volume of the gas 
restored when, by the action of heat, the ozone was 
reconverted into oxygen. 

And now a very singular experiment was made 
by the observers, with results which proved utterly 
perplexing to them. Mercury has the power of 
absorbing ozone; and the experimenters thought 
that if, after producing a definite contraction by 
the formation of ozone, they could absorb the ozone 
by means of mercury, the quantity of oxygen 
which remained would serve to shew them how 
much ozone had been formed, and thence, of course, 
they could determine the density of ozone. 

Suppose, for instance, that we have one hundred 
cubic inches of oxygen, and that by any process we 
reduce it to a combination of oxygen and ozone 
occupying ninety-five cubic inches. Now, if the 
mercury absorbed the ozone, and we found, say, 
that there only remained eighty-five cubic inches 
of oxygen, we could reason in this way :—Ten cubic 
inches were occupied by the ozone before the 
mercury absorbed it; but these correspond to 
fifteen cubic inches of oxygen ; hence, ozone must 


be denser than oxygen in the 


However, the physicist must take facts as he 
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to ten, or three to two. And whatever result might 

have followed, a real absorption of the ozone by 

the mercury would have as satisfactorily solved the 
roblem. 

But the result actually obtained did not admit 
of interpretation in this way. The — 
absorption of the ozone by the mercury, that is, 
the disappearance of the ozone from the mixture, 
was accompanied by no diminution of volume at 
all. In aa words, returning to our illustrative 
case, after the absorption of the ozone from the 
ninety-five cubic inches occupied by the mixture, 
there still remained ninety-five cubic inches of 
oxygen ; so that it seemed as though 0 cubic inches 
of ozone corresponded in weight to five cubic 
inches of oxygen. This solution, of course, could 
not be admitted, since it made the density of ozone 
lanation of th xperim 

ee ion of this exing experiment 
is full of interest and fautenetinn. e follow the 
account recently given by Mr C. W. —— 
fessor of Chemistry at Charing Cross Hospital) in 
the of a scientific contemporary, slightly 
modifying it, however, so that it may better suit 
our columns. 

Modern chemists adopt, as a convenient mode of 
representing the phenomena which gases exhibit, 
the theory that every gas, whether elemen or 
compound, consists of minute molecules. ey 
suppose that these molecules are of equal size, and 
are separated by equal intervals so long as the 
remains unchanged in heat and density. This 
view serves to account for the features of resem- 
blance presented by all gases. The features in 
which gases vary are accounted for by the theory 
that the molecules are differently constituted. The 
molecules are supposed to be clusters of atoms, 
and the qualities of a gas are assumed to depend 
on the nature and arrangement of these ultimate 
atoms. The molecules of some elements consist 
but of a single atom; the molecules of others 
are formed by pairs of atoms; those of others 
by triplets; and so on. Again, the molecules of 
compound gases consist of combinations of different 
kinds of atoms. 

Now, Dr Odling, to whom we owe the solution 
of the lexing problem described above, thus 
interpreted the observed phenomena. <A mole- 
cule of oxygen contains two atoms, one of ozone 
| contains , and the oxidising power of ozone 
depends on the ease with which it parts with rts third 
atom of onygen Thus, in the experiment which 
| perplexed Messrs Andrews and Tait, the mercury 
| only seemed to absorb the ozone; in reality it 

converted the ozone into oxygen by removing its 
| third atom. And now we see how to interpret such 

a result as we considered in our illustrative case. 
_ Five cubic inches of oxygen gave up their atoms, 

each atom combining with one of the remaining 
| oxygen doublets, so as to form a set of ozone triplets, 
| Clearly, then, fifteen cubic inches of oxygen were 
| transformed into ozone. They now occupied but 
| ten cubic inches ; so that the mixture, or ozonised 
| oxygen, contained eighty-five cubic inches of oxygen 
| and ten of ozone. When the mercury was intro- 
duced, it simply transformed all the ozone triplets 
| into — oublets, by taking away the odd atom 

from each. It thus left ten cubic inches of oxygen, 
which, with the remaining eighty-five, constituted 
the ninety-five cubic inches observed to remain 
after the supposed absorption of the ozone. 


It follows, of course, that ozone is half as heavy 
again as oxygen. 

But, as Mr Heaton remarked, ‘this beautiful 
hypothesis, although accounting perfectly for all 
known facts, was yet but a probability. One link 
was lacking in the chain of evidence, and that link 
M. Soret has supplied by a happily devised experi- 
ment. Although mercury and most substances are 
only capable of converting ozone into oxygen, oil of 
turpentine has the power of absorbing ozone in its 
entirety. Thus, when the experiment was repeated, 
with oil of turpentine in place of the mercury, the 
ozone was absorbed, and the remaining oxygen, 
instead of occupying ninety-five inches, occupied 
but a After this, no doubt could remain 
that Dr Odling’s ingeniously conceived hypothesis 
was the correct explanation of Messrs Andrews and 
Tait’s experiment. 

We recognise, then, in ozone a sort of concen- 
trated oxygen, with this peculiar property, that it 

sses an extraordinary readiness to part with 
its characteristic third atom, and so disappear as 
ozone, two-thirds of its weight remaining as oxygen. 

It is to this peculiarity that ozone owes the 
properties which render it so important to our 
welfare. We are indeed, as yet, in no position to 
theorise cting this element, our knowledge of 
its very existence being so recent, and our infor- 
mation respecting its presence in our atmosphere 
being of still more recent acquisition. 

Indeed, it is well remarked by Mr Heaton, that 
we had, until quite lately, no reason for confidently 
adopting Schénbein’s view that ozone exists in 
our atmosphere. The test-papers which Schonbein 
made use of turned blue under the influence of 
ozone, it is true, but they were similarly influenced 
by other elements which are known to exist in our 
atmosphere, and even the sun’s rays turned them 
blue. However, Dr Andrews has shewn how the 
character of the air producing the change can be 
further tested, so as to render it certain that ozone 
only has been at work. If air which colours the 
test-papers be found to lose the property after 
being heated, the change can only be due to ozone, 
because nitrous and nitric acid (which have the 
power of colouring the test-papers) would not be 
removed by the heat, whereas ozone is changed by 
heat into oxygen. 

Once we are certain that ozone exists in the air, 
we must recognise the fact, that its presence cannot 
fail to have an important bearing on our health 
and comfort ; for ozone is an exceedingly active 
agent, and cannot exist anywhere without setting 
busily to its own proper work. What that work 
is, and whether it is beneficial or deleterious to 
ourselves, remains to be considered. 

In the first place, ozone has immense power as 
a disinfectant. It decomposes the products eman- 
ating from putrefying matter more effectually than 
any other known element. Perhaps the most 
striking proof ever given of its qualities in this 
respect is that afforded by an experiment conducted 
by Dr Richardson a few years ago. 

He placed a pint of blood taken from an ox in 
a large wide-mouthed bottle. The blood had then 
coagulated, and it was left exposed to the air until 
it had become entirely redissolved by the effects 
of decomposition. At the end of a year the blood 
was put in a stoppered bottle, and set aside for 
seven years. ‘The bottle was then taken from its 
hiding-place, says Dr Richardson, ‘and an ounce 
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of the blood was withdrawn. The fluid was so 
offensive as to produce nausea when the gases 
evolved from it were inhaled. It was subjected by 
Dr Wood and myself to a current of ozone. For 
a few minutes the odour of ozone was destroyed 
by the odour of the gases from the blood ; gradually 
the offensive smell passed away; then the fluid 
mass became quite sweet, and at last a faint odour 
of ozone was detected, whereupon the current was 
stopped. The blood was thus entirely deodorised ; 
but another and most singular phenomenon was 
observed. The dead blood coagulated as the pro- 
ducts of decomposition were removed, and this so 
perfectly, that from the new clot that was formed 
serum exuded. Before the experiment commenced, 
I had predicted on theoretical grounds that second- 
ary coagulation would follow on purification ; and 
this experiment, as well as several others afterwards 
performed, verified the truth of the prediction.’ 

It will of course be understood that ozone in 
thus acting as a disinfectant is transformed into 
oxygen. It parts with its third atom as in the 
mercury experiment, and thus loses its distinctive 
peculiarity. Thus we might be led to anticipate 
the results which come next to be considered. 

Ozone has certain work to do, and in doing that 
work is transmuted into oxygen. It follows, then, 
that where there has been much work for ozone 
to do, there we shall find little ozone left in the 
air. Hence, in open spaces where there is little 
decomposing matter, we should expect to find 
more ozone than in towns or cities. This accords 
with what is actually observed. And not only is 
it found that country air contains more ozone t 
town air, but it is found that air which has come 
from the sea has more ozone than even the country 
air, while air in the crowded of large cities has 
no ozone at all, nor has the air of inhabited rooms. 

So far as we have gone, we might be disposed 
to on unhesitating iM in favour of the effects 
produced by ozone. e see > ae the air 
which would otherwise be loaded by the products 
of decomposing matter, we find it present in the 
sea-air and the country air, which we know to be 
so bracing and health-restoring after a long resi- 
dence in town, and we find it absent just in those 
places which we look upon as most wahenlihe. 

Again, we find further evidence of the 
effects of ozone in the fact, that cholera and other 
epidemics never make their dreaded appearance 
in the land when the air is well supplied with 
ozone—or in what the meteorologists call ‘the 
ozone-periods.’ And though we cannot yet explain 
the circumstance quite satisfactorily, we yet seem 
justified in ascribing to the purifying and disin- 
fecting qualities of ozone our freedom at those 
times from epidemics to anne cleanliness and 

sanitary regulations are no inimical. 

side to the. icture. And 
as we described an experiment illustrating the 
disinfecting qualities of ozone before describing the 
good effects = the element, - shall describe - 
experiment illustrating certain less pleasing quali- 
ties of ozone, discussing the pe 
influences which it seems capable of i 

Dr Richardson found that when 


the air of a 
room was so loaded with ozone as to be only 


respirable with difliculty, animals placed 
room were affected in a very singular manner. 
‘In the first place,’ he says, ‘all the symptoms o 
nasal catarrh and of irritation of the mucous 


in the 


membranes of the nose, the mouth, and the throat 
were rapidly induced. Then followed free secre- 
tion of saliva and profuse action of the skin— 
perspiration. The breathing was greatly quickened, 
and the action of the heart increased in proportion? 
When the animals were suffered to remain yet 
longer within the room, a of the lungs 
followed, and the disease called by physicians ‘ con- 
gestive bronchitis’ was set up. 

A very singular circumstance was noticed also 
as to the effects of ozone on the different orders of 
animals. The above-mentioned effects, and others 
which accompanied them, the description of which 
would be out of place in these pages, were developed 
more freely in carnivorous than in herbivorous ani- 
mals. Rats, for example, were much more easily 
influenced by ozone than rabbits were. 

The results of Dr Richardson’s experiments pre- 
pare us to hear that ozone-periods, though charac- 
terised by the absence of certain diseases, bring 
with them their own forms of disease. Apoplexy, 
epilepsy, and other similar diseases seem peculiar 
associated with the ee insomuch that 
eighty per cent. of the deaths occurring from them 
take p on days when ozone is present in the 
air in larger quantities than usual. Catarrh, 
influenza, and affections of the bronchial tubes, also 
affect the ozone-periods. 

We see, then, that we have yet much to leam 
respecting ozone before we can pronounce defini- 
tively whether it is more to welcomed or 
dreaded. We must wait until the researches which 
are in progress have been carried out to their con- 
clusion, and om « even then further modes of 
inquiry will have to be pursued before we can 
form a definite opinion. 


A MARINE RESIDENCE 
IN SIXTEEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER X. 


Tue pilchards, as has been said, were safely 
ho ; but had the shoal arrived but a few days 
later, not a fish would have been taken. The soft 
calm summer days came suddenly to an end, and 
winds arose, and the waves with them. I never 
heard such wind. The first night of it, I thought 
the Lookout must have been carried bodily away, 
and become an inland residence. It began by a 
few angry flourishes of trumpets—the summons to 
surrender ; and then, when we didn’t, the assault. 
The whole force of that north-wester was formed, 
as it were, into a storming-party, and threw itself 
en masse, not upon Boddlecombe, as it seemed, but 
upon our dwelli Its onslaught was so terrific 
that one could not imagine it had any superfluous 
energy to bestow elsewhere. It did not ebb and flow, 
as the winds within our experience had been wont 
to do. It never paused to take breath, but having 
once fallen upon us, continued to heave and push 
till the house rocked to its foundations. ose 
lines of the poet occurred to me in which the sea- 
man expresses his wonder how the landsman can 
endure the storms which bring falling chimneys 
and house-tops upon his head ; yet even then | 
shuddered at what the raging ocean must be like, 
and how much more terrible it must be to be out 

onder than in my ing bed. Nothing could 
= seen of the sea, for both moon and stars were 
hidden ; but the roar of it was beyond measure 
appalling, and the spray was poured upon our 
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windows—high as we stood—in floods. You might 
have thought they were being cleaned by a garden- 
engine. Notwithstanding the frequent thought, 
‘Come, this must be the worst of it, the storm yet 
increased in strength, and also in literal violence. 
Besides the broadside rush of it, its sharpshooters 
rattled and volle 

and swore in the most ho 


| No less than three times did Clementina knock 
| at my door, and inquire what was to be done ; as 
| if I could possibly propose a oer. | for wind of 
that sort! Women are so unreasonable. When I 
suggested filling the cistern at the top of the 
house with dillwater, she accused me of impiety. 
Women will ask anything, to the top brick of the 
chimney—as the phrase goes ; though, if Clemen- 
tina had asked for that on this particular occasion, 
she would have been likely to get it. The dear 
irls and herself were up and dressed all night, to 
be repared for the worst ; and Foljambe, cloaked 
and bonneted, clutched her umbrella—a t 
favourite of hers—which would certainly have 
carried her up to the skies, had she given it the 
chance. Our native domestics slept through all 
| the strife—which to them was literally elementary 
—and when I put my head out of a leeward 
| window in the morning, and remarked toa stagger- 
ing sailor, with his sea-legs on, what a frightful 
night we had had, he answered: ‘ Rather fresh, 
master ; a capital morning for life-boat practice.’ 
The Boddlecombe life-boat lived, as she deserved 
to do, in the best house in the place—an edifice 
expressly built for her accommodation ; and when 
she took the air, was drawn on wheels by four 
horses, so that she could be launched from any part 
of the coast as wind permitted. She was a gaily- 
painted, holiday-looking affair; but she had done 
excellent work, and all Boddlecombe—nay, all 
England—was justly proud of her. Of no war-ship 
od more noble annals have been written than 
those of the little Saveall; and she was manned b 
as brave a crew as ever put to sea from an Englis 
harbour. To see them in their uniforms of blue 
and white, or clothed in waterproof, with hats to 
match, cleaving the seas with that long even stroke 
of theirs, was a pleasant sight to any eyes ; but what 
ey ben been to those in peril, clinging to rope 
and spar, and drenched with spray who saw in them 
the helping-hand of Heaven! This had happened 
many times, and it was fated to happen again that 
very day. News came from the watch-towers, that 
far out at sea—miles off—there was a large vessel 
scudding bare-poled before the wind, with signals 
of distress. We brought our telescope to bear ; 
and through the flying foam, and, as it seemed, on 
the horizon’s verge, we could just discern her. She 
looked like a huge log, and, though more experi- 
enced eyes had marked her rev ensign, we 
could see no flag at all. Without one speck of 
| colour to relieve its wretched aspect, and almost 


without shape, this floating object floundered on 
—, more and more out to sea; for the wind, 
though still blowing fiereely—and far too much 
for life-boat practice—had p the its course, till 
at last we could see her no longer. We were told 
she was then seven miles off the land. It was the 
great distance from the shore, and not the fury of 
the sea, which for a time deterred the crew of the 
Saveall from pulling out after her. She was scud- 
ding almost as fast as the life-boat itself could sail, 
and they might not come up with her—even if 
they did so at all—till she was a score of miles 
away. Then, how should they return in the teeth 
of such a wind as this? It was not to be expected, 
even of Cornish seamen, that they should run so 
desperate a hazard. 
ut there was one in the place who had, on 
occasion, shewn himself as brave a man as ever 
ulled an oar, though that was not his calling. 
his was the clergyman. In many a riskful 
rescue on that coast he had greatly distinguished 
himself ; and his purse, though not a full one, was 
always open when the poor had need. A rich 
man, of generous but mistaken feeling, might 
have gone down to the pier-head—where the crew 
were standing with their sow-westers and cork 
jackets on, but despairing of the ship on account of 
the ¢ distance—and offered five pounds a man 
to whomsoever would venture. But life-boat men 
do not sell their lives in that fashion. It may be 
noticed that they will often not put out to sea 
after mere property—that is, when a ship is known 
to be deserted—though, in much stormier weather, 
they will do so to save human life. It is not gain 
which tempts them, though God forbid that they 
should lack such inadequate rewards as man can 
give them. Nor are they so blind to peril, but 
that the remembrance of wife and little ones, de- 
pendent on their toil for daily bread, will some- 
times give them pause. The thought of those 
to-day, and of the weary miles of hostile wind and 
sea that must needs intervene between them and 
home, and would possibly cut them off from it for 
ever, compelled them to be prudent: they were 
not afraid of the sea, not they ; but they mistrusted 
their own powers of endurance, as well they might. 
Still, they felt for the pm souls out yonder 
driving to their doom, and passed their telescopes 
from hand to hand, and growled their discontent 
—divinest pity. 

I was on the pier myself, when down the parson 
came, with his grave resolute face, and asked the 
men to go. He made no ch—platform oratory 
is quite unknown at Boddlecombe—but addressed 
to each singly a few earnest words. There was no 
attempt to moderate the peril—far from that, but 
he all the more insisted on the duty. He asked it, 
too, just as though it were a personal favour; and 
not a man denied him—no, not one. The nearest 
approach to a refusal was an irresolute scratching 
of the head, or an ‘I suppose I must.’ His hardest 
task was to persuade the women to let the men go ; 
for you can’t pick out your singie men, or those 
who have no ‘ ties’—no old or young folks depend- 
ent on them for such a service ; the quickest eyes, 
the strongest arms, the coolest heads, must alone 
be chosen. 

‘What! would you take our Willie from us— 
our only bairn ?’ cried one old woman. 

‘It is for God’s own work, said the parson gravely, 
‘ and you will never repent his going.’ 
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But I could see that he spoke like a man under 
the sense of a great responsibility ; one who felt 
that at his door, if Willie was drowned, she would 
lay the death of her son. The father, a weather- 
beaten old sailor, by name Michael Sturt, whose 
age incapacitated him from doing any work beyond 
pottering about the shore and picking up 
wood, I had often spoken with, and he had told me 
that their Willie maintained both him and ‘the old 
woman ;’ but now he said nothing, and only pressed 
his lips tight together when the brave young fellow, 
with Mis smiling handsome face, answered : ‘ Well, 
parson, go!’ 

There were nine of them in all, stalwart and 
well-looking men, and with a certain stamp of 
nobility in their faces (but without pride), which 
the consciousness of a great enterprise had set 
there. There was a gripe of the hand for their 
male friends, and a kiss for their wives and 
mothers; but now that it was settled that the 
boat should go, the women forbore to hang about 
them, or melt those hearts which had such urgent 
need to be strong and unmelting. Scarcely a 
moment was now let slip. The life-boat was 
brought down to the harbour at the gallop, and 
the crew stepped in. High as the waves were, 
there was no difficulty in leaving port. With an 
upright oar for sail, they would have scudded fast 
before the wind ; but speed was now their chief 
object, and with all the canvas set that the boat 
could bear, she flew out into the open amid three 
ringing cheers. They had not gone thirty yards 
before we lost sight of them. The little Saveall 
was quite hidden by the great green mountains of 
the sea. 

CHAPTER XI. 


It was curious to mark what a change this 
absence and peril of its heroes—for they were such 
in truth—effected in Boddlecombe. day long, 
notwithstanding the bitter wind, the women hung 
about the harbour or sought the cliff-top, with 
their babes at their breast, or bringing such work 
as they could into the open air. Even the field- 
labourers, so soon as they were free to do so, came 
down to watch for their absent brothers, Not a jest 
was anywhere heard. All the men’s talk was 
about the admirable qualities of the little Saveall, 
and of the gallant deeds which Boddlecombe 
sailors had of old effected. I found old Michael 
Sturt sitting under the shelter of a rock on the 
north headland, disinclined for speech on any 
subject; while his wife, who sat by his side, 
spoke never a word. She had lifted up her voice 
against her Willie’s departure, but she had not 
been heeded, and there was nothing more to be 
said—nothing remained but to watch and to pray. 

‘We have always had good ms here,’ said 
Michael, ‘though none better than this one; and 
the best oar as our life-boat ever had—though it 
was not the Saveall then—was a parson’s son. 
Richard Meade was the young feller’s name ; and 
as strong and fine-made a lad he was as our Willie. 
Nothing daunted him on sea or shore. His father 
was very poor, not much richer than some of 
ourselves, and he could not afford to send him to 
college and such-like. He lived here—the boy 
did—all his oy until he was a grown man, and 
not a soul in the place but liked Dare-devil Dick. 
There was no harm in him, you understand, but 
he was such a rare good plucked one. He got 


the gold medal from “the Humane” for saving 
a child in a sea by the side of which what 
you’re looking at here is but a mill-pond. How 
proud his father was that day ; a deal prouder 
than when the medal came with a letter, all writ | 
out large full of what people thought of his | 
son’s bravery and goodness up in London town; 
for he was quite a lad at that time. What | 
Dick couldn’t abide was anything like wrong | 
or injustice. If he saw a cabin-boy rope’s-ended, 
though it’s likely enough he deserved it—for many 
of ’em are idle young scamps, and a crack or two | 
sometimes does ’em good—he would fly into a | 
pretty passion. He would stick up to a man half | 
as big again as himself, whom he saw ill-treating a 
dumb creature, though he often took the creature’s 
place, and got pummeled too ; but Dick could take 
a deal of beating. There was many cleverer lads 
than he, but none took with folks as he did ; and 
when he went away at eighteen on board of some 
Plymouth ship bound for the other side of the world, 
as second mate, we were all sorry to lose him. But 
what we all said was, except his father, that Dick 
would do some great thing some day, and be a 
credit to Boddlecombe ; and his father thought so, 
because he knew him better, more than any of us, 
But it seemed as though this was not to be. 
Months and months went by, and not a word of 
him ; and then a year and more. He was adutiful 
lad, and would certainly have written home had he 
been alive. At last, the owners of the craft, in 
answer to the poor parson’s letters, wrote to say 
that they had given her over for lost, as was indeed 
the case. She was a eg oe and had been 
so for years, when a curous thing happened. The 
parson was at Plymouth—he would often go there 
at that time, and hang about the shipping-office 
where his boy had taken service, though all hope 
was gone—when a vessel belonging to the same 
firm came in from foreign parts, with two sav: 
on board as had been taken prisoners in fight. 
They were terrible-looking rascals, with painted 
faces, and when they were caught had no clothes 
on, though, of course, they had been provided 
with these. A great crowd got about them when 
they landed, and they were brought with difficulty 
into the counting-house, where the parson was 


sitting. 
” 7 fellows bring bad news,” said the captain, 


who, of course, did not know who mwas, “It 
has been all over with our Ma er these three 

ears.” The office-clerk would have sto ped him, 

ut the parson made a sign that he dunk not do 
so. There could be nothing worse to hear than 
what he had heard, and what he had felt to be true 
for many alongday. “Yes, the ship was becalmed, 
it seems, for weeks, and ran short of provisions. 
The crew was almost starved to death, and could 
= work the ship to land.” 

“They got to land then, did they?” said the 
clerk, for he took some hope from that, in spite of 
the captain’s face. 

“Well, it was land, but they never set foot on it, 
"pen fellows. These rascals here—only there were 

undreds and hundreds of them—took good care of 
that. When the Ma got into their bay, 
their canoes put off, and they promised to provision 
her ; but seeing how weak and prostrated our men 
were, unable even to man a boat, they determined 
to gain possession of her for themselves. They got 
nothing, as it turned out, but her rudder, and the 
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wood which bore her name, which was how we 

came to know what had befallen her. You see we 
| got among the same pentry, thanks to a stiff gale 
| which drove us out of our course, and they would 
| doubtless have tried the same trick upon us had 
they got the chance ; but, as it was, they caught a 
Tartar—Did you not catch a Tartar, you infernal 
scoundrels ?” said the captain, turning to his two 

“Yeas, yeas,” replied they wi uickness, 
and their Tricked heads. 

“Oh! they know,” cried the captain ; “ they ’re 
sharp enough ; J’ve taught’em English. And Lve 
also uae ’em not to try and seize an honest man’s 
ship under pretence of supplying him with yams.” 

“But the Mayflower ?” said the clerk ; “ was that 
seized by the savages ?” 

“Well, having gone on board and spied out the 
nakedness of the land, as it were, these devils 
thought it was the safest plan to let our poor 
fellows starve, since then the ship would be their 
own Without any trouble. But on the third day, 
being impatient for their prize, as well as consider- 
ing the crew must be worn out by that time, they 
set out to board her. Even then they pretended 
to be their friends, and took palm-leaves with them 
to wave in token of peace, though their canoes 
were stored with weapons: then, when they got 
quite close, they set up one of their murderous 
howls, and attacked the on 4 But our poor fellows 
were not dead yet, though so weak for want of 
food that scarcely one of them could stand up ; 
and they made such a fight of it, that for that day 
the cowardly wretches had to scuttle off, leaving 
their dead behind them. This gentleman here, 
with the ring through his nose, could tell you all 
about it, but it would take you a fortnight to listen 
to it. From his account of the affair, never did 
men sell their lives more dear ; in particular, poor 
Meade (for it must have been he, I think, from 
this ruffian’s description, and by what took place 
afterwards) fought like a lion. Then the savages 
waited two more days to make certain of their 
prey, and came out to the ship as before. I think 
all our poor fellows must have been dead by that 
time, except one. He was a short fair man, quite 
'alad, but in uniform (says my ruffian here), and 
very handsome ; so it must have been the second 
mate. He was too weak to stand upright, but sat 
on deck leaning over the bulwarks, and waving one 
of the palm branches that the villains had left 
behind, as if to shew there was to be no more 

hting; though they knew that well enough. 
| My rutlian here, and about a hundred others of his 
| kidney, swarmed up the side, and poured over the 
| ship, while a fleet of canoes surrounded her. 
| Doubtless they thought they had already got the 
| Mayflower for their own, and the devil only knows 
what mischief such wretches might have wrought 
had they secured possession of so large a ship ; for 
mere pirates would have been nothing to them. 
Meade was there, however, sitting quite quiet and 
resolute in his place, and as the murderous wretches 
rushed at him, he just snapped a pistol, and with 
a mighty roar the ship blew up with both them 
and him. I have no doubt he had Jaid a train 
communicating with the powder magazine, and 
was only afraid his strength might not hold out to 
enable him to pull trigger. My ruffian here was 
blown up skyward with the rest, but fell into the 
sea, and was neither drowned nor burned; which 


happened, however, to some five hundred of his 
friends. It was a brave deed of that young fellow’s, 
and a real service to humanity—especially to poor 
folks at sea. It is better that the Teliee should 
have gone that way, than have been made a pirate 
of with a crew of devils.” 

“ He was a noble lad,” said the office-clerk, “ all 
round.” 

‘For a moment or two the parson was silent ; 
then he took a photograph from his breast pocket, 
and marching up to the chief savage, he says: “Was 
that the man who blew up the ship ?” 

“Yeas, yeas,” replied he, rolling his eyeballs 
round, for he was terribly frightened, and thought 
poor Dick had come to life again out of his father’s 

ocket ; “dat was him; bang, bang!” which was 
is imitation of what had happened. 

‘So you see our Dick had done something grand 
after all,’ concluded Michael, ‘and proved himself 
a credit to Boddlecombe.—I wish, added he, this 
narrative of the parson’s trouble bringing sharply 
to mind his own calamity, ‘that this wind would 
shift again, or the Saveall will not be here this side 
of to-morrow.’ 


CHAPTER XII. 


That morrow was one of the darkest days that 
Boddlecombe had ever known ; the Saveall had not 
returned, and the wind, which had in no degree 
abated, still continued contrary. A few biscuits, 
two bottles of water, and one of brandy, were all 
the provisions the men had taken with them. It 
was not usual to put food on board of life-boats, 
but then it was not usual to go out so far. Suppose 
they had missed the ship, and could not make 
head against the gale on their return, what would 
they do for food? We seemed to see them toiling 
at their oars in vain, and growing weaker at every 
stroke ; their sails, we knew, would have been 
worse than useless, There was never much work 
going on in the little town, but on this day there 
seemed to be none. I found Michael and his wife 


sitting in the same spot they had occupied on the 
preceding evening ; to look at them you would have 


thought they had been there all night. There was 
not a sail in sight—not one: all ships near shore 
had put to sea, or sought the nearest haven, when 
the first landward gale had set in, and they did not 
now care to venture out in such a sea as was still 
running. ‘Still it was not such very dirt 
weather,’ said Michael; but his auld wife shoo 
her head. She knew that no boat could return to 
Boddlecombe in the teeth of such a wind, and she 
knew that he knew it. The men were very silent, 
sweeping the horizon with their glasses. One of 
them offered his telescope to Michael, but the old 
fellow declined to take it. ‘Man, I couldna hold 
it,’ said he. His poor limbs were all of a tremble. 
The gallant crew of the Saveall had never been so 
long away from home. 

But sad as it was to watch the anxiety of those 
who had fathers, husbands, sons, on board the life- 
boat, the clergyman was the man we pitied most. 
It was true his flesh-and-blood were not in peril, 
though the men who were so were almost as dear 
to him, for he loved his people ; but it was under 
his advice, nay, at his earnest entreaty, that they 
had started on that dangerous errand, and it was 
plain he felt it bitterly. All day long he remained 
upon the cliff-top among his flock. He did not 
spare himself the sight of their distress, though it 
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wounded him so keenly. And on their 
—even tlie women, who sat with their little ones 
under thie lee of the watch-tower, and every now 
and then burst into uncontrollable 
to re him. They felt his heart was bleeding 
for them—at the worst he had but made a mistake, 
yet one which all his life, they knew right well, he 
would bitterly rue. 

Even Willie’s mother, perceiving him afar off 
among the crowd, only murmured: ‘ Ah, but he 
should ha’ let me keep my Willie!’ And Michael, 
who was a just man, replied: ‘And yet parson 
would lia’ taken his place himself ; yes, and would 
do it now for any one of them, no matter in what 


risk they stood. 

' *Yes,’ said his wife ; “but ’s sure of heaven, 
and some of them—th not our Willie, God 
bless him, for he’s an angel whether he’s dead or 


She was thinking, I of some social mis- 
deeds which some of the crew might have committed 
—with which public scandal had been at one time 

though it would never surely be whispered 


y for all, said I, 
involuntarily. ‘To lose one’s life in such a cause 
as this should take a man straight to heaven’ I 
spoke my honest thought, and not only to comfort 
her. But the old woman a reproving glance ; 
it was evident the impulsive heterodoxy of Pall 
Mall was not acceptable to her.. She was a genuine 
good and humble-hearted creature, and there were 

like her at Boddlecombe. It was made plain 
that day that the minister who had ‘a hundred a 
year and his meat’ was no idler, any more than 
the clergyman, and that neither had worked in vain. 

Night fell and morning dawned upon a sorrowful 
and almost despairing people. Nine men, and those 
of their best and bravest, were a great loss in such 
a town: they were connected by ties of blood and 
marriage with no small portion of the population, 
and they were known personally to every one in 
the place—even to ourselves. We were scheming, 
as everybody else who had anything to bestow was 
doing, as to what best could be done for those whom 
this calamity had rendered widows and orphans, 
before we went out on the ee as eeeal that 
morning, we felt so certain that all was over with 
the t Saveall. And so felt everybody that we 
found there, _The wind had not changed a point, 
though petheps the sea was a trifle less violent. 
It was just, ye ht hours from the time that 
the life- left the harbour, when a sudden 
shout was heard from the town. 

* By Heaven, they’ve come!’ cried the 
lieutenant, a very excellent fellow, whom severe 
illness had alone incapacitated from being amongst 
them ; he had always been hopeful about their 
‘ making some other port,’ and had done his best 
to keep UR our spirits. But this was too sanguine 
a view to be taken. The shout was not repeated, 

indeed, how the few people left in the town 
could have made themselves heard so far at first, 
is still a marvel to me. But presently we saw a 
man upon a pony galloping out towards us, fol- 
lowed by a crowd of boys, and having in his hand 
a piece of white paper. 

‘They ’re come!’ reiterated the lieutenant joy- 
fully. ‘I knew they’d come—never say die, men. 
It’s a messenger to say they ’ve come to port.’ 


| alive—is not so fit to die’ 


part | telegraph had been of use at last, and browight us 
e fe 


happy — or half so grateful, though they had 
grief—forbore | ‘Cleihétitina, an 


tidings. Nor have I ever seen folks go 
various ways of shewing it. Clemenitina, and the 
girls, with Foljambe, for instance, shed tears for 
twenty minutes ; and I had the exquisite pleasure 
of running down to the rock where old Michae} 
and his wife were, as usual, sitting withdrawn 
from the rest of the crowd, to tell them that their 
Willie had touched land. 

‘God be pean’ for all His mercies, cried the 
old man. t his wife covered her face with her 
hands, and thanked Him in silence. 

The Saveall, fast as she flew before the wind, 
had not come up with the dis vessel until it 
was nearly twenty miles from land, and found her 
in the saddest plight. She was a passenger 
ship, bound for the far west. Three boats full of 
—_ had been launched m safety, but the fourth 

been stove in that were in 
her had gone to the bottom before the eyes of the 
rest. is had so terrified the women, that the 
had refused to leave the ship ; and, indeed, in su 
a sea it was most hazardous to get them and the 
children over the side. The captain was still on 
board. He had been urged to save himself with 
the others, but, while wishing them God-speed to 
land, and giving them his best advice at parting, he 

announced his determination to stick to the 

‘It shall never be said that I left women 
children to go down, he said ; ‘ it is no use for 
you to stay, men, but I am the in. 

Some male passengers, husbands and fathers, 
also remained with their people, and when the 
life-boat came up with the vessel, these were seen 
on deck, sheltering the women and children as 
well as they could, and trying to comfort them. 
There are degrees of delight, so I suppose those 

creatures must have been even more pleased 
to see their preservers, than we were to welcome 
them home. They were all drenched: to the skin, 
but, fortunately, thanks to the captain's care, had 
no lack of food, and had even some to spare ; which 
was well indeed, for our men were in sore need of 
it, and, without it, could certainly never have 
reached land. So that the captain of the ship did 
save his ? lives by standing by them. 
They had scarcely got all on board the Saveall, 
which was a difficult and tedious matter to effect, 
when the wreck went down. 

Then all that night, and all next day, and far 
into the second night, they toiled against wind and 

The Saveall was sent round by steamer a day or 
two after, but the crew arrived at Boddlecombe, by 
road, late that afternoon. 

You may imagine how we welcomed them ! 


had 
and 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
A CONFERENCE has been held at the Society of 
Arts to discuss the question as to whether govern- 
ment does enough for the encouragement of science, 
and in what way the subject could be best pro- 
moted. It seems to be the fashion now-a-days to 
look to government for everything—from improved 
cabs and better school-books down to tenderness 
for incorrigible criminals. Seience may fairly 
claim to be allowed to take care of herself. It is, 


And so it proved. That blessed Boddlecombe 
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THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


however, understood that government will appoint 
a commission to inquire. The result may be fore- 
geen. It will be found that government already 
does more for science, and spends more money in 
‘encouragement’ than would at present be thought 
qedible : and, of course, good might be done, if all 
these loose, disconnected aids could be combined, 
and applied with systematic effect. 

On the other hand, it is said, and with truth, 
that one of the duties of good government is to 
| promote measures for the improvement of the 
health of the people. Drainage, sewerage, and 
| the maintenance of dwelling-houses in a wholesome 
| and habitable condition, are subjects to which 
| legislation has been applied with advantage ; but 
| the education of ‘doctors,’ of those who practise 
| the healing art, is not yet so good as it ought to be. 
| In most continental countries, it is impossible for a 
|man to practise as a physician or surgeon, or to 
carry on the trade of chemist and druggist, unless 
he be properly qualified. And it appears that we 
are to have some legislation during the present 
session which will bring about an improvement in 
those particulars in this country. Theré will be 
good economy in so doing, as example demonstrates, 
In the town of Macclesfietd, the public health has 
‘been so well looked after of late years, that the 
‘sums paid by sick clubs to their members have 
| been reduced to an extent almost incredible. It is 
‘stated on good authority that in five years the 
saving amounted to L.28,420! The working-classes 
of Macclesfield are benefited to that amount ; and 
we may believe that the economy has been felt by 
other classes, 
Electricity as a mechanical power is again talked 
about, and we hear of an electric printing-machine 
invented by a barrister in Paris, for the rapid 
printing of documents required in courts of law. 
The operation appears to be carried on somewhat 
after the manner of telegraphic printing ; but it 
would be difficult to describe without a diagram.— 
Another application of electric power comes to us 
from America, where an electric engine has been 
contrived to work a lock-stitch sewing-machine. 
In these instances, we have further evidence of the 
keen desire that prevails to use electricity as a 
motive-power. Hitherto, the attempts have failed 
when real hard work was to be done ; and as elec- 
tricity is by no means cheap, its application to large 
machines must be regarded as remote. 
A locomotive to run on common roads has long 
been wanted, and now the desideratum appears to 
be supplied by the road-steamer, invented by Mr R. 
W. Thomson, civil engineer, of Edinburgh, who 
has overcome the difficulties that baffled other 
inventors by a very simple means. He mounts 
his engine on broad wheels, the tires of which are 
covered with a thick hoop of india-rubber ; and, 
thus mounted, it will run anywhere, along roads 
or lanes, across meadows, ploughed fields, or on the 
sandy shores of the sea. It runs, too, so lightly as 
to leave no deep ruts behind. It will draw two 
double ploughs by direct draught, and, by making 


four furrows at once, will plough a field speedily. 
It will turn sharp corners ; can be guided easily 
along narrow streets ; and is altogether so efficient, 
that the question of cheap transport of heavy loads, 
and the feeding of railways from outlying rural 
districts, would appear to be solved. With this, 
and the Fairlie locomotive for narrow tramways, 
all civilised countries may supply their travelling 
requirements at a moderate cost. 

The foregoing makes us aware of an addition to 
the many economical uses of india-rubber. We 
once visited a factory where some forty or fifty 
coppersmiths were at work in a shop above our 
heads ; but, what was remarkable, scarcely a sound 
of their noisy hammering could be heard. On 
going up-stairs, we saw the explanation. Each leg 
of every bench rested on a cushion made of india- 
rubber cuttings. This completely deadened the 
sound, which, in the shop below, before the cushions 
were introduced, had been so deafening that the 
workmen there employed were always in a state of 
rebellious discontent, and threatening to strike. 

A process for preserving timber has been tried 
in New York with success, There is in all green 
wood an amount of putrescible matter combined 
with the sap. If this can be got rid of, the timber 
will keep sound; and it is got rid of by soaking 
the timber in a solution of borax, and washing 
afterwards in plain water. Borax has an advan- 
tage over some other chemical substances used in 
the seasoning of timber: it does not attack or 
weaken the woody fibre, or the structural tissues, 
or cellular membranes, however delicate. This 
being the case, may we not suppose that by treat- 
ing different kinds of wood with borax, a delicate 
appearance would be imparted, which would 
render them valuable for ornamental purposes. 

If commerce is promoted by postal facilities, so 
surely are science and art; hence, we have the 
more satisfaction in helping to make known that 
the postage on letters to France is to be reduced, 
and that ten grammes, or a third of an ounce, is 
to be the limit of weight, instead of a quarter of 
an ounce, as hitherto. Im 1849, the number of 
letters exchanged between France and England 
was 1,600,000; in 1860, about three times as 
many ; in 1864, about 5,800,000; in 1868, more 
than 7,000,000. In 1850, the rate of postage was 
reduced to tenpence ; in 1857, to fourpence. We 
shall now see what will be the effect of a reduction 
to threepence. Then there is talk of a halfpenny 
rate for newspapers here at home, which will 
probably have been announced by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer before these lines appear in 
print. Surely the Post-office will become busier 
than ever! If to this we append two items con- 
cerning trade, it will be seen that the sum of our 
national activity is amazing. Our total exports in 
1869 amounted to L.190,045,230. In the same 
year we imported 442,165,080 eggs ! 

A paper by Mr Coleman, read at a meeting of the 
Odontological Society, describes a novel method of 
curing that kind of toothache known professionally 
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as ‘chronic periodontitis’ In this malady, the 

tooth is commonly somewhat loose, and pain- 

ful to bite on, with swelling of the gum, and 
suppuration, The remedy is called ‘ replantation.’ 

The tooth is taken out ; all the plies parts are 

scraped from the roots, and it is well washed and 
disinfected in carbolic acid; but those portions of 
mucous membrane which are commonly attached 
to the neck of a tooth, and appear healthy, are not 
scraped away. The socket from which the tooth 
was drawn is also properly cleaned, and the tooth 
is put back into its former place, and in a number 
of cases it takes root, and fixes itself firmly in the 
course of a fortnight, and then becomes as service- 
able as the other teeth. This is a remarkable 
instance of vital force. By the small portion of 
living tissue left adherent to the tooth, attachment 
to the jaw is renewed ; and though failures occur, 
there is reason to believe that, as in other surgical 
operations, they will become fewer as the operators 
acquire experience. The teeth are so important to 
life and health, that whatever tends to preserve 
them should be encou 

Mr J. Leighton has devised an ingenious plan 
by which any one in London, or in any other large 
city, may know whereabouts he is, and the distance 
of apy place from any other place, or from a 
central point. This he does by dividing the map 
of London into hexagonal compartments, each one 
representing a mile superficies. The central hex- 
agon might be at Charing Cross, and the others 
would be grouped round it to the very outskirts. 
Each kexagon would be distinguished hy a number, 
and this number, written on the street lamps, 
would be visible day and night, so that Londoners 
or strangers could identify at any moment the 
hexagon in which they might happen to be; and 
by reference to their small pocket-map, could 
ascertain distances. An arrow on the top of each 
lamp, pointing to the north, would assist in orien- 
tation—that is, determining the bearings of differ- 
ent places. This arrangement might present some 
difficulties at first; but in time it would become 
as familiar as the face of a dial, and as easy of 
reference. Its usefulness is so obvious, that we 
need not attempt to prove it by particulars. 

A square mile in the east end of London, includ- 
ing the worst parts of Bethnal Green and adjoinin 
neighbourhoods, has been carefully explored, wit 
a view to ascertain what is done therein for the 
education of children, The number of these 
between the ages of three and twelve is 30,000, of 
whom about 11,000 get some kind of education. 
In an article on the subject, the Times points out 
that to provide proper school accommodation would 
cost L.60,000, and require a rate of 3$d. in the 
pound for sixty years; to which must be added 
the annual cost of instruction, or L.15,000. How 
could such poor neighbourhoods pay a rate suffi- 
ciently high to meet this outlay? A grave ques- 
tion ; but here is the answer. In that square mile 
the sum spent on an average every year in the 
beer-shops and public-houses amounts to L.450,000! 
If the people would save but one penny out of 
eight they now spend in drink, they could raise 
among themselves the money required for school 
buildings ; and 1 penny in every 28 would pay for 
the schooling. No appeals to government or to 


THE DELAYING SPRING. 


Sprine-trmz! why with the swallow dost thou linger? 
*Tis iron Winter grasps thy fleshy arm, ~ 

And checks the flow of blood from thy white finger— 
Yea, from thy cheek dissolves the pinky charm 

Of maiden bloom. The winter-rested farm 
Cries for thy helping-hand on foot to get ; 

My garden murmurs—threats to go to harm; 
Peach-blooms refuse in woolly globes to set, 
Nor breathes her Eden breath the purple violet, 


The heavens are huge with hills of mimic snow, 
Which sunset reddens like a soldier’s coat ; 
The dark hours forth like angry jailers go, 
To bind the glebe, and grasp the brooklet’s throat; 
The hoped-for morning bateth not a jot 
Of icy fellness, but, severe and wild, 
Like a sour relative who works a plot 
To disinherit a richly fortuned child, 


She scowls before thy primrose footsteps, pressing for- 


ward, mild, 


Away, ye turbaned hills, that chill the vale! 


Away, thou East wind, snarling like a scold! 


Now, archer-like, thou shootest arrowy hail ; 


Now, like a furnace, belchest fiery cold ; 


Now, like sheep-shearer, from some mountain-fold, 


Thou hurtlest air with twisting, fleecy flakes 


Of martial Snow, that like a tyrant bold, 


His pleasure in his neighbour's vineyard takes, 
Nor careth for the wreck that everywhere he makes, 


My crocuses, amid the snow-sheet, lie 


Like courtiers in gay dress upon the street-— 


Like bleached moon wasting in the morning sky ; 


But when the Sun pours down his casual heat, 


They start, like soldiers, at the drum’s glad beat, 


And ope their golden bosoms to the bees, 


That throng like merchants to the money-seat, 


And humming, labouring, in sweet ecstasies, 


The transient moments and the waxen gold they seize, 


But, oh, how passing! Where, Sun, art thou now? 
Blanched in the wild snow-blast ; and flower and bud 
Fret in thy absence, and with clouded brow, 


Like bairns denied their mother’s milky flood, 


Grow tetchy. 0 helpless babies in the wood ! 


Lie not down on the bank, as if to die— 


Spring-time will soon be here, in merry mood 


Will ope on you her swimming, big, blue eye, 


And feed your feverish gums with warm milk from 


the sky. 


Come, then, O Spring! the good Lord hasten thee, 


Rich in the sunbeam, and his sister breeze ; 


Larks pour for thee aloft sweet melody ; 


Rooks caw for thee around their nested trees ; 


Lambs bleat for thee upon the shivering leas ; 


The wood-dove croaks complaint on yon tree-top; 


And yon pale lad, shrunken with death’s disease, 


Walks daily in the sun on grassy slope, 
To hunt for daisies as his morning-star of Hope. 


charity would then be necessary. Could a more 


&, 


the peuce ? 
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